Davenport

with the great evangelist himself. The latter
afterward said of him, "that he never knew one
keep so close a walk with God." In 1741 Daven-
port conducted vigorous revivals in Connecticut
in the settlements between Stonington and New
Haven. Immersed in the spirit of the Great
Awakening, he embodied the zeal, many of the
virtues, and most of the unsafe extravagances of
that revival. A man of considerable eloquence, he
was a leader of those who claimed a special illu-
mination of the Spirit and who trusted to impulses
and impressions to guide their conduct. He de-
nounced as unconverted the ministers who were
opposed to emotional extravagances and urged
their parishioners to withdraw from their un-
regenerating ministrations. In New Haven his
influence was such that many members left the
historic First Church and formed a new or-
ganization known as the North Church.

So intense was the excitement and so pro-
nounced were the abuses connected with this
revival that the General Assembly of Connecti-
cut in 1742 passed an "Act for regulating Abuses
and correcting Disorders in Ecclesiastical Af-
fairs," treating as vagrants those who preached
in a parish without the consent of the minister,
or a majority of the church. A month later two
inhabitants of Stratford entered a complaint
against Davenport for disturbing the peace of
that town. Brought before the Assembly at Hart-
ford, he was judged not fully sane and sent bade
to Southold. Before the end of the month he was
once more on his travels. On his arrival in Bos-
ton the ministers of that town interviewed him,
and, being dissatisfied with his answers, de-
clared against him. Davenport preached in the
streets with such violent condemnation of the
clergy that he was imprisoned by the authorities,
adjudged insane, and sent back to his home. At
the call of his church in Southold, a council of
ministers met to consider his frequent absences
from his church and his unusual behavior, and
passed a vote of censure, but not of dismission.
In March 1743 he went to New London, Conn.,
to organize a company of his converts into a
church. To cure them of idolatrous pride in the
things of this world he compelled them to bring
their ornaments and fine clothes to be burned.
Books whose teachings did not meet with his ap-
proval, by such men as Increase Mather, Colman,
and Sewall, were also cast into the flames, the
smoke reminding Davenport of the eternal tor-
ment which their authors must suffer in hell.
This fanaticism led to earnest expostulations on
the part of his friends, which, aided by a pro-
tracted illness, so sobered him that he wrote his
Confession and Retractions (1744). In this he

Davenport
humbly confessed that he was led by a "false
spirit" in severely judging his fellow ministers,
in advising separations, in following "impulses,"
in encouraging private persons to exhort, and
in his practise of singing in the streets. Dismissed
from his church in Southold in 1743, he served
various churches in the presbyteries of New
Brunswick and New York, and was finally in-
stalled as pastor in Hopewell, N. J. This re-
lationship being not altogether satisfactory, a
petition was presented to the presbytery in 1757
for his removal. Before action was taken his
stormy career came to a close.
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DAVENPORT, JOHN (iS97-March 16697
70), clergyman, author, was born at Coventry,
England, and was baptized there in the Church of
the Holy Trinity, Apr. 9,1597, presumably a few
days after his birth, the exact date of which is
unknown. He was the fifth son of Henry Daven-
port who was mayor of Coventry, Warwick-
shire, in 1613, after having been chamberlain and
sheriff, and who had married, as his first wife,
Winifred, daughter of Richard Barnabit. The
American compiler of the Davenport genealogy
traces the family back in the direct line to Ormus
de Dauneporte who was born in 1086. In any
case the line was an ancient and honorable one.
As a boy Davenport attended the Free Gram-
mar School of Coventry, at the age of sixteen
going up to Oxford, where he apparently be-
came a member of Merton College in 1613.
(Mather says Brazenose in 1611 and there is
some doubt.) After two years he transferred to
Magdalen but left without taking his degree be-
cause he did not have sufficient money to con-
tinue. In 1615 he was preaching in the private
chapel of Hilton Castle, near Durham, probably
as chaplain to the Hilton family. He was there
until at least March 1616" but after that the record
is blank until June 1619 when we find him chosen
curate of the Church of St. Lawrence Jewry in
London. Here he became acquainted with mem-
bers of the growing Puritan party and with some
noble families, notably the Veres. In 1624 he
was elected to the vicarage of St. Stephen's in
Coleman Street, the adjoining parish, and one of
the rare ones in which the parishioners had the
right of electing their own vicar. The election
met with much ecclesiastical opposition, and in
a series of letters Davenport disclaimed any
Puritan leanings and professed complete con-